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Even now, more than 300 years after the 
Pilgrims, there is a feeling that New England 
is ‘back home.” Its white churches and its 
Louisburg Square in a scurry of snow move 
some nostalgic spirit even in the Westerner 
or Southerner who has never seen them, and 
Christmas carols on Beacon Hill are as they 
are in no other corner of America. For these 
are days when the minds of men go to na- 
tional beginnings as well as personal living 
and dying, and that dark coast and snowy 
hinterland to the northeast face the Atlantic 
waste and what is on the other side just as 
they did when kings were oppressors and 
Hitler was not heard of. 

Kenneth Roberts wrote of old Portsmouth, 
and its great and beautiful houses still stand. 
Burlington looks down upon the lake on 
which Rogers and his rangers skated on their 
deadly raids. At Bennington towers the bat- 
tle monument which signifies our immemo- 
rial freedom. So in Charlestown soars the 
granite shaft that commemorates the Battle 
of Bunker Hill, where today, with freedom 
nearer fully grown, men in red coats could 
march again at need, and be welcome there. 

Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
mountain range and rocky or sandy beach, 
they are all “back home” to men at war 
whether they hail from New Orleans or 
Puget Sound, or happen to have been born 
somewhere in the long cold sweep of New 
England itself between Colebrook and the 
Canadian border. The Androscoggin, the 
Penobscot and the Kennebec swirl beneath 
their northern ice, names less known than 
Plymouth, Boston and New Bedford, but fit- 
ting into the outline of our national story. 
Tonight the remote reaches of Moosehead 
will lie under their cover of white, and some- 
where across the sounding sea there are men 
who remember Greenville’s general store and 
Lilly Bay and the streets of Bangor, Maine, 
and the crash of the waters in the thunder 
hole on the rocky coast at Bar Harbor. And 
in Belgium there is a colonel of a famous 
name who comes from the gentler Narra- 
gansett country in Rhode Island and knows 
the homes of Peacedale and Wickford and 
the ancient amenities of South County, 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Letters 











Dear Yankee: 
It’s sure good to have YANKEE coming again. 
I noticed A.B’s letter in the August issue 
about farmers who will take boarders, and I 
want to second the motion. This summer I 
wanted to take two nieces to a real old-fash- 
ioned farm but didn’t know any, so next spring 
I hope you will run a listing of such farms. 
ACN, Hingham, Mass. 
YANKEE will try to oblige, but wants your 
help. Let us know of the farms you have been 


to. — Ed. 


Dear Yankee: 

When gas began to flow again we came down 
here to Maine for two weeks to see if the old 
place was still here. It was, so were the blue 
herons and the gulls, and the old grey tomcat 
who had made his home with a neighbor came 
home and crawled under the stove. We made a 
clam chowder and fried a mess of flounders 
and it was like old times. 

L.E.S., Vinalhaven, Maine 


Dear Yankee: 

There’s been a wat 
And we happen to be old people 
age class to have gotten any of the fantastic 


maybe you’ve heard? 
not in any 


war wages. Nobody thought about us when 
prices went up! Well, we lived through it all! 
But, oh, the many “extras” — we had to do 
without. 

But by the shades of my Yankee ancestors, 
flowers have bloomed in my garden, vege- 
tables in the field, and my old Molly horse 
still prances under a saddle. And I still keep 
putting jars of food in the fruit cellar, for the 
possibly “‘snowbound” days of winter. 

ER, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

You don’t get medals for that, perhaps, but 
by the shades of your Yankee ancestors you 
deserve them, E.R. — Ep. 


Dear Yankee: 

Yes, I am all for compulsory military service, 
and especially for the 4F’s. And that doesn’t 
mean I am trying to take something out on 
them. It would be to help them to physical 
fitness, and by and large it would be a fine thing 
for the country, too. 

T.H., Maryland 
(Continued on page 2) 
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LETTERS Continued from page 7 


Dear Yankee: 

Compulsory Military Service? ““No! No! a 
thousand times no!’ Compulsory Disarmament 
is what the world needs and should be consider- 
ing before atomic bombs begin rolling off as- 
sembly lines. 

MHK, Dearborn, Michigan 


Dear Yankee: 

Was so pleased to receive my July number of 
YANKEE after so long a time. I did really miss 
the intervening copies with their quaint stories 
and wisecracks. 

Hope that things will clear up in general 


and that you will be able to carry on as of yore. 
I admire the courage and perseverance of those 
who took over when the war interrupted so 
ruthlessly. 

E.P., Santa Rosa, California 
Dear ) ankee . 

Your editorial in the August issue reminded 
me of a friend who weighed about 275 pounds 
and getting fatter. He saw his physician for a 
physical check-up and knowing the habits of 
his patient, the doctor advised him to stop 
drinking beer. He promised he would, so that 
same evening when he got home, he ordered a 
case of ale instead. 

L.G., Philadelphia, Pa 
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We feel so urgently that the strength of 
our nation depends in most part on the 
fundamental soundness of our land and 
the productiveness of our farms that we 
follow up last month’s article on these 
pages with another on the subject of food, 
the farmer, and the future. Whether or 
not you agree with Mr. Pearson, we are 
certain this article will command the 
attention of all thoughtful readers 


A REVOLUTION in agriculture has occurred in 
the United States in the last generation. 
Within a period of two or three years, there 
will be a tremendous overproduction of food 
and fibers. This will be followed by a sharp 
drop in prices; farm lands bought at boom 
levels will recede in value and many farmers 
will again be caught in the position of attempt- 
ing to pay off high-priced land with normal- 
period returns. Whether we like it or not, the 
nation has changed and we are primarily an 
urban, industrialized society. Today there are 
disquieting evidences that labor and agricul- 
ture not only do not understand each other, 
but that they are hostile to many of each 
other’s ideas. We know that part of the unrest 
and irritation among farm families is due to 
the proved fact that city and town families, 
by and large, lead an easier life and enjoy more 
modern conveniences. 

It is a depressing but true fact that in general 
the most able and ambitious youth have been 
leaving America’s farms for life vocations in 
other fields. Farmers are divided among them- 
selves. The Big Three, Farm Bureau, Grange 
and Farmers’ Union are not one united front. 

The background that must be understood is 
the tremendous gap among types of farmers. In 
broad terms, some one million farmers may be 
called “ big” operators. 

At the other end are a million farms that are 
little more than subsistence units. The three 
million best farms raise 90 per cent of the food 
and fiber. 

It is economically sound to say that so far as 
our food supply in the future is concerned, 
three million farms can produce all that’s 
needed. It all adds up to the fact that food per 
se is no longer a critical, vital matter in terms 
of a possible famine so far as the United States 


This is a digest in the exact words of the author of 


an article appearing in the July, 1945 issue of the 
Rural New- Yorker. 
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What Is Ahead For Farming? 


By Haypn S. PEARSON 






is concerned. This doesn’t mean at all that be- 
cause we need no longer fear famine, all men 
and women, boys and girls are getting enough 
to eat. 

Two other points are fundamental as back- 
ground. First, little by little the size of farm 
families is decreasing, following the trend of 
urban population. In 1860, the average farm 
family had six persons; in 1940 it was 4.7. Con- 
versely, the average size of farms is increasing. 
In 1910 the average size was 138 acres; in 1920, 
148; in 1930, 157; in 1940, 174. Today we have 
about 100,500 farms over 1,000 acres in size; 
there’s just about one billion acres in crop and 
range of which 600 million is what we com- 
monly term crop land. 

In terms of a postwar agricultural thinking, 
the writer wishes to make six points. One of 
the most important agricultural documents of 
the decade is “‘ Postwar Agricultural Policy,” 
the report of a committee that represents the 
Assn. of Land Grant Colleges and Universities. 
The committee has formulated an excellent 
statement of the new era. In my opinion, how- 
ever, the committee has not stressed the most 
fundamental point of all, that the farm group 
is now a minor group in the total society. 

This is the revolution which has occurred 
and which very few economists, sociologists 
and farm leaders recognize. The fact that the 
farm group is a minor one does not in any way 
mean it is unimportant. But the era is over 
when farmers can expect to have a controlling 
voice unless they can agree to co-operate among 
themselves. There’s no indication that a solid 
farm front is in the making, nor will be for 
years to come. We who own farms represent 
a fifth of the population. We’re an urban and 
industrialized nation. This leads us to the 
second point of the six needing discussion. 

A major phase of our national welfare de- 
pends upon agriculture. Nutrition as an instru- 
ment of national policy is a new one in the 
evolution of society. Germany has recently 
used it in reverse to weaken and kill. Canada 
has been so disturbed by the low physical cali- 
ber of many of its youth that it has passed the 
revolutionary Family Allowance Act, which 
goes into operation July 10, 1945, and by the 
provisions of which direct cash subsidy is given 
for children in those families that earn less than 
$3,000, and on a graduated scale to families 
earning between $1,200 and $3,000. Nutrition 
for the first time in written history has become 
an instrument of national policy. 











Farming in the United States will increas- 
ingly be considered a vital part of the national 
welfare. One in three of the young people 
called by Selective Service has been rejected. 
Perhaps it’s not overstating the problem to say 
that from now on the Federal Government 
will be increasingly concerned about the food 
available for the lower income brackets. And 
to the writer, there are only two ways of guar- 
anteeing adequate nutrition; a sufficiently 
high minimum wage for industrial workers and 
farm people or direct subsidy. 

The third point and the most important of 
all from the angle of economics is full-scale em- 
ployment in industry. If industrial workers are 
employed at fair wages, they will have the 
money to purchase foods. The cruxeof the 
situation is that the increase in purchases must 
come from the lower consumer brackets. How 
many realize that in 1940, 30 million Ameri- 
can families had an income of $2,000 or less? 
When we talk of increasing food consumption, 
we’re talking about a major portion of the na- 
tion’s population which has to stretch every 
dollar to cover the necessities of life. 

In the last decade, violent price fluctuations 
have been more severe on the farmer than on 
the men who own industries. A manufacturer 
can turn production on or off. A farmer’s long- 
term plans are not susceptible to quick change. 
It is a defeatist and juvenile attitude to assume 
that we must continue to have these violent 
changes. The national intelligence can at least 
cushion the shocks, Millions of men can find 
constructive, economically profitable labor in 
the forests of the nation, controlling soil ero- 
sion, etc. 

The writer belongs to the group which thinks 
that in times of stress, the government should 
step in, buy food and distribute it to the needy 
through some form of the food stamp plan. If 
one agrees that adequate food is a matter of 
national welfare, then this food stamp plan will 
assure nutrition where needed and maintain 
the farm program of production. 

Fourth, the nation must decide what type of 
land ownership will best serve the needs of the 
nation’s welfare. Can a nation of 138 millions 
best be served by big corporation farms with 
modern machinery, factory processing, union- 
ized labor? Or will our democracy best fulfill 
its needs by the smaller type family farm? 

So far as the writer can judge, certain facts 
are fixed. Among them are these: big corpora- 
tion farms are here to stay and will specialize 
on certain types of crops to the ultimate advan- 
tage of consumers; the big family type farm will 
continue to produce the bulk of food and fiber 
needed; the smaller family type farm will hold 
its own as smaller power machinery, co-opera- 
tives, electricity, etc., become increasingly 
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available. The decentralization process is gain- 
ing momentum all the time. 

The question of farm tenancy has two sides 
in spite of certain dogmatic statements one 
reads and hears. Some 40 per cent of farm 
operators are tenants or shareholders. Many of 
them are successful, substantial citizens. The 
old traditional path to land ownership — hired 
man, tenant, owner, still works to a degree. 

But as a farm group we need to face this fact: 
We don’t need more farms. The war has proved 
that. Our production records are at an all-time 
high. If city families have the money to buy, 
farmers will produce the food. In the next 
generation I see little change in the present 
status of land ownership. 

Fifth, our postwar policy must take due note 
of the need for conservation of natural resources, 
But the situation on a national scale is not 
nearly so critical as some sensationalists would 
make out. Those persons who, two or three 
years ago, predicted famine just simply were 
permitting emotions and prejudices to sweep 
aside judgment. Conservation is essential. We 
have turned the corner. All over the nation, 
farmers are putting practical methods into 
operation. We have wasted our substance at a 
prodigious rate, but most of the soil needed for 
crops can be restored and improved. Certain 
it is that farmers are learning the economics of 
good soil. The conservation of our resources 
will find inevitable reflection in the farmers’ 
bank accounts. 

My last point is concerned with the general 
aspects of farming as a way of life. Fundamen- 
tal to a satisfying and satisfactory farm popula- 
tion is adequate income. I hold that any sane 
farm platform would include the things that 
city people take for granted: running water 
and a bathroom, electricity and central heat- 
ing. We may as well face facts. Life on approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the country’s six million 
farms is not satisfactory. 

A sizable fraction of the blame goes to farm- 
ers themselves, but most of all to farm leaders. 
Many farmers refuse to spend money to make 
life better and easier because they are saving 
to “‘move to town.” That’s a pernicious fallacy 
that has held back rural progress. Based on the 
assumption of adequate yearly income, farm 
families should make farming what it can be,, 
a satisfying way of life itself. 

In conclusion, let me make a few observa- 
tions based on personal experience and travel 
in the Northeast. I think the smaller family- 
type farm has a better future. When and if 
farmers can co-operate efficiently among them- 
selves free of the restraints and schemes of their 
so-called leaders, the family farm will achieve 
its rightful place of importance in our national 
life and economy. 
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MIKE BOWEN READJUSTS 


By PHtLBrRook PAINE 






Mike said it was poor promotion to crowd another story about him on our long suffering readers. 
For once we didn’t agree with Mike. 


Mike Bowen was coming home. The news 
swept up Main Street, through the doors of 
Bill Martin’s Soda and Confectionery Shop, 
into the bank building where its president, 
Sydney Lovett, sat pondering the problem of 
run-out real estate, over to Bill Grimes’ 
Petroleum Mart and then raced west to the 
dusty office of Oscar Stetson, owner of the 
Nottingvale Die and Casting Works. 

You see, prior to Mike’s entry into the 
armed forces of his country he had served 
this fair town of Nottingvale brilliantly as its 
one man Chamber of Commerce. True, 
Mike’s secretary and fiancée, Jesse Hughes, 
had held the fort at the Promotional Com- 
mission since his departure, and though her 
activities had been of the solid, substantial 
kind, they had lacked the flair of the genius. 
In Nottingvale, except for the Die and Cast- 
ing Works, the livelihood of its stalwart 
inhabitants depends almost entirely upon the 
efficiency with which a summer tourist can 
be parted from his money. And before Mike 
Bowen had become Lieutenant Bowen of the 
Air Corps and had become a tourist himself 
in France, Belgium and Germany he had 
been very efficient indeed. 

It was Jesse, of course, who had brought 
the news. When Mike’s letter arrived she had 
thrown back her pretty head and had cried 
“Whoopee!” She had rushed out of her office 
and straight into Bill Martin’s Confectionery 
Shop, mounted a stool, ordered a banana 
split and then said, ‘“‘Guess what, Bill. Mike’s 
coming home.” From there the news had 
spread out over the town. 

Sydney Lovett dropped his project of 
liquidating the bank’s holdings of run-down 
farms and alder brush long enough to call 
his friend at the Die and Casting Works. 

“Oscar,” he exclaimed over the phone; 
“Mike Bowen’s coming home. Bringing the 
Bronze Star and the Purple Heart with him, 
too. Looks to me like we ought to get out the 
band and sort of show him how glad we are 
to see him.” 

“I’m all for it, Sydney,” 
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said Stetson, 





warming up. “I'll get the boys together and 
we'll work over a few numbers for the band. 
And listen, Sydney, you work up some sort 
of a jamboree over at the Grange Hall for the 
evening. Maybe you'd better come over 
here now.” 

“T’ll be right over,” stated the president 
of the bank. 

Let it be said here as a tribute to the mag- 
nificent community spirit that flourished in 
this happy, little town that Mr. Lovett and 
Mr. Stetson worked out quite a program in 
their early morning get together. 

Now in the town of Nottingvale things are 
done on a community basis. Therefore it 
wasn’t very long before the two impresarios 
saw that they were going to need help, so 
they began to call up the other sustaining 
members of the Promotional Commission. By 
lunch time, the usually staid office of the 
president of the Die and Casting Works was 
crowded with men and smoke, and sugges- 
tions were a dime a dozen. Bill Grimes of the 
Petroleum Mart was there, and Nick Sewell 
of Sewell’s Habadashery, and Chris Lund- 
strom, chief of the fire department, who 
offered the engine if anyone could think of a 
way to work it in. 

“We will, Chris, we will,” cried Lovett 
happily. “Now, gentlemen, here is the 
program.” 

He then proceeded to outline it, scene by 
scene. The discreet kiss at the railroad station 
from Jesse, who was still unconsulted; the 
sweet, welcoming music of Oscar Stetson’s 
band of masterly musicians, the speech, the 
triumphal ride down Main Street on the fire 
engine (A good idea that, Chris), refresh- 
ments at the Grange Hall; and then a sort of 
open forum in the afternoon at which time 
citizens were at liberty to ask Mike just what 
he had done and where he had done it. 

“In other words,” said Lovett, “‘Mike can 
tell us how he won the war in the afternoon 
before we get down to the serious business of 
the clambake.” 

“Don’t forget,” reminded Stetson, “‘about 
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Edward Sanborn 


the dance in the evening at the Grange.” 

At this point, the call of trade began to 
get a grip on some of the gentlemen. Only 
Stetson and Lovett were left. The bank presi- 
dent turned to go. 

“A magnificent 
Oscar,” he observed. 

“Yes,” admitted the Die and Casting 
head. ‘It looks as though the town and Mike 
were in for a good time.” 


spirit in this town, 


And that was the temper of the community 
all through that beautiful August afternoon. 
The hearts of men were light and happy all 
along Main Street. They whistled behind 
their counters and their office doors, and the 
children sang and babbled of the home- 
coming. Just as it had in the morning, the 
news of Mike’s celebration was hurled from 
one house to another, from block to block, 
until it reached even to the ears of the dwell- 
ers out at the Nottingvale Pond. Which is to 
say that it was important news indeed. 

Unhappily, somewhere along its wild dash, 
the news likewise penetrated the ears of Mrs. 
Oscar Stetson and Mrs. Sydney Lovett. Now 
both of these ladies were large and dynamic 
persons, possessed of tremendous obstinacy 
of the bull dog type, and an insatiable drive 
to do good. Fortunately for the fair village of 
Nottingvale, this characteristic generally 
drove in different directions. As a rule, they 
could be counted upon to stymie each other. 
Unfortunately in this instance they were 
seeing eye to eye. 
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Besides those two, only Esther Burke at the 
telephone exchange knows what passed be- 
tween them that sunny afternoon, but by six 
o’clock they were in complete accord. Mrs. 
Lovett met her estimable husband at the 
door. 

“Sydney,” she demanded, “what’s this 
about a celebration for Mike Bowen?” 

“Why, Minnie 

**A tired, probably nervous veteran comes 
home for peace and rest, and what do you 
brutes do?” 

“Give him a whale of a good time,” put in 
her husband. 

“You do not,” cried Mrs. Lovett. “You 
make him more nervous. You drive him into 
his shell —” Veterans like Mike Bowen need 
time to readjust. Do you know what that 
means? Readjust? They have to get used to 
civilian life again. They want to be by them- 
selves and go over the old ground slowly 
again. They don’t want to see people. Every- 
body’s talking about it.” 

Mr. Lovett stared at his wife incredu- 
lously. “I don’t know what you’re talking 
about, Minnie, but the members of the Com- 
mission have planned a mighty fine reception 
for him.” 

His wife drew herself up and gave him a 
withering glance. 

**There’s not going to be any celebration 
for Mike Bowen. He’s going to come back 


just as though he were stepping off the train 


from Billingsburg. No fuss, no questions until 
he has had time to readjust. Do you under- 
stand that, Sydney?” 

At the same time as this was going on in 
the Lovett household, a similar scene was 
taking place at the Stetson home. Likewise in 
homes of Bill Grimes, Nick Sewell and Bill 
Martin. It was late when Mr. Lovett crept 
to the phone to call his friend. 

“Oscar,” he asked in a plaintive whisper. 
“Did you have to readjust in 1918?” 

*‘Shhhh!” replied the president of the Die 
and Casting company. 


**T guess it’s all off,” admitted Mr. Lovett. 


“I’m afraid it is,” whispered Mr. Stetson. 

The following day there was little joy in 
Nottingvale. At the bank, Mr. Lovett mourn- 
fully contemplated his feet on the desk and 
speculated on the phenomenon of readjust- 
ment. Over at the. Die and Casting Works, 
Oscar Stetson sadly put away his music and 
went back to business. 
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Only in the office of the Nottingvale Pro- 
motional Commission was there any happi- 
ness. Here the unperturbed Jesse Hughes, 
who didn’t care whether there was a celebra- 
tion or not as long as her Mike got home, 
hummed gaily to herself as she tidied up the 
office. She stopped long enough to read the 
telegram again. “Vague, Mike,” she said 
to herself. “Very vague. ‘Arriving Saturday 
morning.’ That’s tomorrow. But what train, 
darling? You'll have to be more definite with 
me, Mike Bowen.” 

She made a mental note to have a talk 
with Mike about that. Then she strolled over 
to the Soda and Confectionery Shop and laid 
the problem before the town, so to speak. 
And after it had consulted, argued and thor- 
oughly considered the question of when 
Mike would arrive, it gave Jesse its decision. 

**That’s what I thought,” she said, pleased. 
“The eleven-twenty train from the city.” 

Now the dejected presidents of the bank 
and the Die and Casting company knew 
when they were licked, but that didn’t pre- 
vent Oscar Stetson from dropping in at the 
bank around eleven o’clock the next day. 

“Can’t do any harm just to look at him 
while he’s readjusting down the street, can it, 
Sydney?” he asked. 

*Don’t see how’s it can,” offered the bank 
president. “‘Minnie says —”’ 

“Oh, there goes Jesse,” interrupted Stet- 
son, “‘on her way to the train.” Both of them 
moved rapidly to the door of the bank. 
he called. She turned and came 
back. ‘Look, Jesse, we aren’t allowed to go 
to the train with you, but if Mike looks strong 
enough and not 


** Jesse,” 


too physcho, will you 
whisper gently to him that we both send a 
welcome and hope he'll be able to get around 
and see us after a couple of weeks of read- 
justing?”’ 

Jesse laughed and started off again. “I'll 
tell him,” she cried happily. ““And, boy, are 
we going to readjust!” 


By eleven twenty-five the dejection of Not- 
tingvale was complete. For now not even 
Jesse could see that the sun was still shining: 
the eleven-twenty had come and gone - 
and no Mike Bowen. The citizens who were 
watching discreetly from behind their win- 
dows saw only the unhappy figure of a pretty, 
young girl, (her eyes wet from weeping,) 
walking disconsolately back to the office of 
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the Nottingvale Promotional Commission. 

Then as one man, the town said, “‘What’s 
that?” 

Jesse paused in her step and looked up and 
what she saw made her catch her breath 
and gasp. For there, diving straight at her 
out of the noonday sun was a fleet of Flying 
Forts, their motors roaring, their battle paint 
still fresh from Europe. They thundered in 
over the village at three hundred miles an 
hour, zoomed up at the end of their dive 
somewhere out near the Nottingvale Pond 
and began to climb. They circled lazily and 
came back over the town again, and as they 
flew over Main Street, they dipped their 
wings leisurely in salutation. Three times 
that memorable morning they buzzed the 
village. 

Then as the armada flew off in the direc- 
tion of the Billingsburg air field, one plane 
peeled off from the formation and came back 
over the town. 

“Holy Smoke!” exclaimed Sydney Lovett; 
“he’s in trouble. Look, somebody’s bailing 
out.” 

**The plane’s all right,” shouted Stetson. 

The great piece of billowing silk opened 
and the figure under it dangled gently in the 
breeze. A hush fell over the town as the 
parachutist dropped slowly toward the vil- 
lage green. As the chute floated nearer to 
earth, the silence was broken by a voice in 


the crowd. “‘Do you know who it is?” But in 





J. J. Lankes 






that instant, the citizens of Nottingvale did 
not have to be told. Mike Bowen was coming 
home. 

What with yelling and shouting and try- 
ing to pick out Jesse in the crowd, his hair 
still standing on end, but looking very brown 
and healthy in his Air Corps uniform, Mike 
hit the ground with a considerable thump. 
He picked himself up and got out of harness 
and was bounding across the field with such 
agility that it became plain immediately 
that Mike was still himself. With a whoop, 
the citizens of the town rushed forth to greet 
its hero son. 

Later, on the way to the office of the Pro- 
motioral Commission, Mike turned to Jesse. 
“And how is your tourist revenue for the 
town, sweetheart? Have you kept it up?” 

“Spotty, Mike. Not as good as when you 
were here.” 

“Well, it’s going up,’ 
‘But soon.” 

Jesse looked at him questioningly. Mike 
nodded and pointed to the Billingsburg road 
that runs west from the town. “Yep,” he 
said, “‘our first bunch of post-war tourists 
will be coming right down that road in a few 
minutes. We’ve got to get busy, Jesse. You 
saw those planes, didn’t you? Well, the fel- 
lows in them landed at Billingsburg and 
they’re coming over. A little idea I had on 
the way home. Kind of thought it would 
boost the town’s morale a bit.” 

Even as he was speaking the first jeep 
rocketed into town and came to a screeching 
halt in front of Bill Martin’s Confectionery 
Shop. 

“Courtesy of the United States Air Force,” 
announced Mike proudly. Then he changed 
from Lieutenant Bowen to the secretary of 
the Nottingvale Promotional Commission. 
“Line up every room in town, Jesse, because 
these tourists are here for the weekend.” 
They stood watching the scene on Main 
Street where jeeps were roaring up and down 
and the sidewalks were already filling up 
with khaki clad men. And the sound of their 
joy was being heard way out at the Notting- 
vale Pond. 

By two-fifteen, when the greetings were 
over, Mike was operating in his pre-war way. 

“Oscar,” he said, “you get that band of 
yours together and run off the dance tonight. 
Bill Martin will take care of the refreshments. 
Nick, I want you to get these fellows playing 
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> declared Mike. 


ball before they take the town apart. And, 
Sydney, you’ve got the pleasantest job of all. 
I want you to see that our tourists get intro- 
duced to our prettiest girls.’” He took a quick 
glance at Jesse. “Pretty American girls 
again,” he sighed. “The fellows won’t be- 
lieve it. And the clambake tonight, a real 
old-fashioned Nottingvale clambake is going 
to be on the Promotional Commission.” 

At twelve o’clock Sydney Lovett had had 
enough. He felt tired and worn out from the 
day’s proceedings. His wife, who had viewed 
the whole thing with disapproval, was al- 
ready asleep when he got home. He started 
to wake her up, debated for a moment 
whether he should, and then shook her 
rudely. 

“Minnie,” he said softly. “Listen.” 

His wife came to slowly. Through the 
open window they could hear the wail of the 
band at the Grange, the roar of jeeps, the 
quartette down by the Confectionery Shop. 

“Well?” asked Mrs. Lovett. 

“Well,” said Mr. Lovett grimly, “‘if that’s 
the peace and quiet you said Mike needed, 
what’s it going to be like when he’s read- 
justed?” 


BACK HOME—Continued from Cover II 


where yellow corn meal still goes into johnny- 
cake made according to the recipe of Phyllis, 
grandfather’s never-to-be-forgotten cook. 
These are the things of New England, as 
varied as a patchwork quilt and as unified in 
tradition and in purpose. Among them the 
little farms breed their cattle and raise their 
products and the industrial cities grind out 
their war machines and their millions of 
yards of textiles, some of which must be dyed 
in the blood of men from many States. 
There the foundations were laid where 
men vote as they please and fight when free- 
dom is assailed. There are many churches 
there of many designs, but the old white 
church is the symbol that represents them all. 
The qualities indigenous to New England are 
those of everywhere that men have always 
wanted built into their homes. And so when 
the men in the fighting line say it they may 
mean Pasadena or. they may mean Nashville 
but they also mean New England when they 
say “back home.” — The New York Times 
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that of placing one swopper in touch wit 
cents. 
box number, care of YANKEE, Dublin, N 
not divulge the names of swop 









care of YANKEE, Dublin, N 





Want some made-to-order hand-units for that special 
baby? Just tell me what! N800 (N. H.) 

Will swop small table model radio, small camera, 

carom board, brand new gold man's wrist watch band, 
electric flat iron, make offers. N801 (Mass.) 

Heavy sterling silver hair barrettes, handsomely hand 
engraved. More beautiful than anything you've seen in 
the stores. For what have you? Must be of mailable 
size. N802 (Mass.) 

It may drive me cuckoo, but my daughter, age 6, 
wants a cuckoo clock for Christmas. A reasonably good 
timekeeper preferred. Will swop pH apparatus or 
equally useless (to me) item. N803 (Pa 

Any offers for guaranteed used just twice Schick 
electric razor twelve-fifty new? Cash preferred. N804 
(Mass.) 

Wanted: top of old Cherry drop leaf ~ a" Center must 
be 18” x 48” or a wide Cherry boards. Name swop or 
price. N805 (N 

I want a aes: W ill swop for ladies white gabardine 
suit — size 34 — a white crochet purse and top sandals, 
size 6 (silver). N806 (N. Y.) 

need surveyors transit, grandfathers clock, electric 
woodworking machines. What do you need? N807 
(Mass.) 

Do name your need and offer your swop. I have used 
clothing in men’s articles, boys wear, ladies and girls 
things too. Used (clean) braided rugs, and some old 
fashioned buttons. Being a large family we have most 
all sizes. N808 (Mass.) 

Would like to buy some fir balsam pillows from New 
Hampshire. Who knows where? N809 (Conn.) 

Are you interested in an 1812 copy of the Op Farm- 
ER's ALMANAC? N810 (Mass.) 

For swop or else, new 500-ft. length, heavy twist link 
chain, size 8/0, about 3/8/14. Two used machine hang- 
ers 1 15/16; shafts 1 9/16-2; drop 10-12. N811. (R. 1.) 

If your pattern fits send it along with your suit ma- 
terial. Otherwise I will semi-make, you stitch up seams, 

tack in lining. Years of experience. N812 (Mass.) 
_ L have in my possession a copy of the Almanac (Old 
Farmer) dated 1827, one hundred and eighteen years 
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The Original YANKEE SWOPPERS’ COLUMNS 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
another. The rate is 3c a word, minimum 25 


o answer an ad, enclose a plain sta ared envelope for maple Ty addressed to the 
re) 






and your answer will be forwarded. We do 


rs. Any unethical or unfair dealings become violations of 
the postal regulations and will be dealt with as such. Send all mail pertaining to Swoppers, 


old. Also, I have an 1850 Boston Almanac. Any interest? 
N813 (Calif.) 

Would like to obtain two back numbers of YANKEE, 
one containing the article of The Old Youth's Compan- 
ion days and Mr. Stephens. Also the old number a 
had an essay on The Old Kitchen Range. N814 (R. 

Wanted: Sterling silver souvenir spoons. Send desc Bg 
tions, sizes and prices. N815 (Mass.) 

Will swop for old American coins — a pair of girls ice 
skates (size 5) with fleece lined white shoes in very fine 
condition — a Carl Zeiss Jenna brass encased compass 
with level, taken from a World War I German cannon, 
also 5 Students Reference Books, printed 1912. N816 


») 

- have Old Farmer's Almanacs for the years 1800 and 
on, B will you swop? N817 (Mass.) 

Wanted: a grandfather clock with wooden move- 
ment; a foot-operated parlor organ; a decorative as well 
as operating old-fashioned music box. Have many items 
all highly desirable, to swop for the above. N818 (Mass.) 

Am interested in any books on farming published be 
fore 1850. Will swop recent government publications 
N819 (N. H.) 

Want an old set of golf clubs? Driver has guaranteed 
slice, putter has ne been used. I want good reading 
=p. N820 (N. 

bless Renasina — but don't forget me. I need a 
m. fancy — r-thermometer. What do you want? 

N821 (N. 

Fire A should be a cinch to make. Tell me how 
and I'll let you in on the secrets of making a book. N822 


Short of kindling? I have a cord or two of flat, one inch 
pine board pieces 12 to 16 inches long. Can use hardwood 
for stove. N823 (N. H.) 

Took in quite a few colored prints about 12 x 18 of 
Navy boats these pe re — Got any almost new 
playing cards? N824 (N 

Have four pair of 1 dy  aatiatlie new, sizes 9AAA, 

4AAA and 9AAAA. Would accept any good offer, but 
jie like war stamps. N825 (Mass.) 
(Continued on page 11) 























Residents of Padanaram 


near New Bedford, Massachusetts, had been 
puzzled for some time at the strange flag that 
flew atop an S boat (small sailing boat) that 
was using the harbor. The oldest yachtsman 
had never seen anything like it — a red flag 
with broad blue bars running from opposite 
corners, crossing in the middle and dotted 
with white stars. As it whipped out and 
crackled in the afternoon southwest breeze, 
it was bound to catch your eye — brilliant, 
arresting, belligerent. 

Then one afternoon on the yacht club 
verandah, a visitor from Virginia saw the flag 
for the first time and came up standing 
from the broad-beamed rocker. He said ine’d 
be dogged if that wasn’t the old fighting flag 
of the Confederation — and, with a twinkle 
in his eye, how come you-all let it fly in 
Yankee waters? That might have been all 
there was to it, for there wasn’t any law 
not that Padanaram or the en- 
lightened members of the yacht club knew or 
cared about 
an odd fillip. 


against it 
but there was a sequel with 


Curiosity got the better of our good friend 
from whom we have the story, and as the 
“little rebel” made harbor about dusk, he 
rowed over in his dinghy. Two nice-looking 
young fellows with unmistakable southern 
accents urged him to come aboard. My 
friend did so, but had the tact and courtesy 
to make no inquiry about the flag, and 
shortly the boys vouchsafed the information 
that they had been attending the Marine 
School at Yale. After the war, they said, they 
intended to stay right on in the Marines for 
a few years — for, they assured him seriously, 
it was no more than any young fellows owed 
their country. And then my friend was 
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treated to the spectacle of the fighting flag 
of the old South lowered with dignity in our 
cold northern harbor and lovingly stowed 
away till the next morning. 


Freedom of the Seas 


By HaroL_p WILLARD GLEASON 


Posed in an old museum stood 

A clipper figurehead of wood, 
Delineating, so it seems, 

The dream-girl of a skipper’s dreams: 

A rugged lass with apple cheek 

And chin more masterful than meek, 
With tresses golden and profuse 

Which streamed in ringlets long and loose 
O’er shoulders broad and bosom proud 
She didn’t skim the waves — she ploughed! 


Professor X, that savant mild, 

A not-infrequent hour beguiled 

By straying that museum through 

And pondering (as some folk do) 

On motifs of New England art, 

So seldom spawned by head or heart. 

He paused before that ample lass, 

A kobold with a skin like brass, 

Gray, wispy fringe on chin and cheek, 
Flat chest, a-tilt on bowlegs weak, 

And stared bemused. . . . And well he might; 
For sudden to his startled sight 

Upon that comely carven face 

An undeniable grimace 

Appeared to spread, while to his ear 
Attained in accents broad and clear 

The selfsame words his mind had phrased 
As on the figurehead he gazed: 

“* Lord save us, what a specimen!” 


— He never passed that way again . . 


Now that the Wars 


are over the help situation will be looking up 
for farmer Brown, what with a rush of slightly 
used war correspondents and news analysts back 
to the farm. 
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How about turning in your war bonds and taking the 
war debt off Uncle Sam's shoulders once and for all? If 
100 million of us turned in 100 dollars gratis that 
would be ten billion 1000 dollars each would be 100 
billion. In swop, we might get a balanced budget and 
avoid trouble ahead. All I want now are your ideas on 
this and if I get enough will send you summary of same. 
N826 (N. H.) 

Did you save any flower seeds this fall? Can offer my 
6 ft. hollyhock brand. N827 (N. Y.) 

Paid 37 cents for a tube of toothpaste the other day 
which looks to me like about five cents worth of paste 
Got any simple formula so I can make mine at home 
hereafter? At this rate, won't have enough cash left to 
buy anything for the nice clean teeth to use. N828 (N. H.) 

jave a brand new quilting hoop, opened the box, and 
decided I couldn't hoop. What's the offer? It won't take 
much. N829 (N. H.) 

Do you know of anyone who would be interested in 
the O_p FarMER’s ALMANAC, issues of 1851, and up 
(Not all complete years, but the copies are.) N830 
(Mass.) 

For swop: 25 volumes, Cookes 1793 edition, Humes 
English History. Good condition. Make offer. N831 
(Colo.) 

I want old dolls, parts, heads, clothes: History Town 
of Hartford, Vt.; Godey books; Leghorn hat; old time 
silk dresses. Offer variety useful swops. N832 (Vt.) 

Have child's size 5 blue woolen winter suit, coat and 
leggings, practically new. Would like your offers. Also, 
have fireplace screen. N833 (N. H.) 





PETERBOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Complete Realty Service in the Monadnock 
Region “Since 1920." Choice Country Estates. 
Vacation and Income Farms. Year Around and 
Summer Homes. 


E. A. BISHOP CO., Realtors 















































OLD-FASHIONED 
SPICED MULLED CIDER 


BROWN JUG SET 
Hand-made Dorchester Pottery 
A traditional New England drink fragrantly spiced 
wrewed since Revolutionary days most delicious 

steaming hot 

BROWN JUG SET Packed to ship as gift. $3.75 
prepaid east of Miss., 20c extra elsewhere in U.S 
Jug capacity about 24 oz., mugs 4 oz 

HALF-GALLONS FOR HOLIDAYS $1.50, ex 
press collect in U.S.A 

QUARTS (per case of 1 doz $7.50, express 
collect in U.S.A 

TODDY MUGS $5.00 per dozen, express collect 
in U.S.A 


Send check or money order to 


FRANCES HALL PERRINS 
Old Homestead Orchards © Est. 1846 © Westlord, Mass 
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Plassipiad 


Five cents a word per insertion — mini- 
mum rate $1.00. All swops for cash ap- 
pear herein and not in the 
Swoppers’ Columns. 











ANNISQUAM VILLAGE COOK BOOK. A unique 
presentation of New England Cookery. 165 pages of 
attractively illustrated recipes. Third Edition now on 
sale. $1.50 per copy. Mary C. Rostnson, Village 
Parsonage, Annisquam, Mass. 


MAGIC IS FUN! Get started in this fascinating hobby! 
Send for a free copy of our 1946 Magic Catalog! MopERN 
Macic Suop, 126 Lexington Avenue-Y, New Y ork. 


SONG POEMS — Wanted to be set to music. Send 
poem for immediate consideration. Five STAR Music 
MASTERS, 715 Beacon Bldg., Boston 8, Mass. a24 
PIGEONS, IDEAL HOBBY. Bargains! Genuine Hom- 
ers $2.50 pair; 6 pairs $12. Morris Farm, Batavia, 
Illinois. ed ee 
LAMPS — Old Fashioned oil, charmingly hand-painted, 
any color scheme, any design $12. Cop Director, “Art 
Studio Shoppe,"’ P.O. Box 681, Houston, Texas. 


NICK CARTER, c. Oldtin 





























Buffalo Bill, Merriwell, etc. Oldtime 
re vaders join Dime Nove. C LUB, Brooklyn | 4, , Ne w York. 
WANTED TO BUY: Horse head _ hitching posts. — 
WiLutiaM R. LaNpsBEeRG, Goerkes Corners, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. _ SS SO ae ee 
ONE HUNDRED DIFFERENT BUTTONS $1.00. 
Twelve square buttons $1.00. Ten flower buttons $1.00. 
Ten small picture buttons $1.00. Mrs. MERLE GAMMON, 
Livermore Falls, Maine. 


MAKE CANDY! Own profitable “busines Valuable 
book with complete instructions, $1.00 postr aid. Money 
back if not satisfied. ARTIE BARNES, y1416 North 
Mosley Ave., Wichita, Kansas. 


“VARIOUS OPPORTUNITY Catalog,” Nationally 
advertised. Opportunities galore. Copy 10¢. None free. 
— Post Orrice Box 1735 San Diego, California. _ 





























CAN YOU ACCOMMODATE SKIERS? If you run an 
inn or boarding house or have a spare room to rent, 
you'll do well to advertise in YANKEE. Everybody's 
writing us for information on where to stay for their 
winter weekends and vacations. Send your copy to 
Dublin by the 15th of the month, please! 


LUSCIOUS homemade chocolate f fudge, the melt in your 
mouth kind, from my hundred-year-old recipe. $2.00 a 
pound, postpaid. Box 86, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 





FOR SENTIMENTAL REASONS | want ac opy of the 
steel engraving called ‘‘ Merrymaking in England.”’ If 
you have one do write me. LJB, 88 Bellevue Street, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 

TWIN CONCH SHELLS are what I want for my 
Maine doorstep. Should be fairly good-sized ones with 
nice pink linings. Historic past optional. ANNE MOLLoy, 

Webster Hall, Exeter, New Hampshire. 

POPULAR $1.00 STATIONERY 
printed. iE 











— Name, address 
ry Press, Putney, Vermont. 


is. — REISCHMAN, Rt. 1, Box 








e 
364, Chicago “31, Illinois. 


SUNNY KNOLL HANDICRAFT SHOP, 65 Water 
Street, Exeter, N. H. Plan now for Christmas shopping. 
Bring your list and fill it with unusual purchases. China 
and glass; ; jewelry. Thousands of Christmas cards! 
ONE HUNDRED twenty eight page completely illus- 
trated instruction book. Chock full of ideas and projects 
in all plastics now given with Kosto Plasti-Kit Number 
Three. Postpaid $5.00 in U. S. This kit contains Lucite, 
Catalin, Dyes, Cements, Polishing Materials. No wait- 
ing. Kosto Ptasti-Kits, Dept. Yi, 3263 M Street, 
N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 

A BEAUTIFUL Pictorial map of New England, with 
hundreds of illustrations 7 cartographer ERNEST 
Duprey Cuase, Winchester, Mass. One dollar. 
PERSONAL STATIONERY, 200 6 x 7 white sheets, 
100 envelopes. $1.00 postpaid. Other combinations. 
Free samples. EXceELsior Press, Shelburne, Vt. 

TRAP FOX AND COYOTE on bare ground or deep 
snow. Learn modern tricks to outwit the sly furbearers. 
Free illustrated circular. Q. Buncu, Welch, Minn. 
MIMEOGRAPHING — 500 84% x 11, $2.50. Excellent 
workmanship. LEM'S, 5710 Stanton, Detroit 8, 
Michigan. 

PLEASE DON'T throw away your old eye glasses. Send 
to Mrs. Arthur Terry, Short Hills, N. J., who will make 
new eyes for the needy from them. 





























COVERED 
FULL LL COLOR C ; 
BRIDGE PRINTS 5.58 set 





A limited number of full color prints of 

old Covered Bridges are available for 

immediate delivery. Size 13” x 11”. 

Four selected subjects in set. Price $1 

postpaid. Ideal for gifts ...dens... 
studies . . . playrooms. 


| The Rumford Press, 15 Ferry St., Concord, N. H. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is $ for 
| set(s) of Covered-Bridge Prints, sent post- 
| paid to 


| Name 


| Address 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
= | 


ee 











WANTED: INDIAN relics and old pistols. 
Romey, Bluffton, Indiana. a 
STAMPS — 50 Japan or 25 Guatemala (specify) free 
with low and medium priced approvals. ELL, 3719 
North Southport | Ave., Chicago 13, Illinois. — 


Job Exchange 


If you want a job or have a job to give, use 
this column. Yankee accepts no responsi- 
bility except that of forwarding the an- 
swers. Rate 5¢ a word. 


EaRL 

















Wanted: housekeeper-companion. Massachusetts. 
Work hard, wages low. House old and inconvenient; 
employer (woman) old and persnickety. Garden OK. 
JN800 


Two openings available in Weston, 
(hourly bus service Boston-Worcester), maid and general 
housework, young or old, experienced or not. Married 
couple, both working, and adult daughter. Telephone 
Waltham 0247 or write Box JN801. 

To the Retired Business MAN: Do you find time 
hanging heavily on your hands? Would you like to be 
affiliated in a dignified and mildly remunerative way 
with a nationally known forty-year-old organization, to 
which you could devote as much or as little time as you 
wished? Write for details. JN802. 

All round secretary wanted to work at Yankee, In- 
corporated, in Dublin, New Hampshire. Must be good 
typist, for stencils and copying. State wages wanted and 
all particulars. JN803. 
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Two, or more 


‘ 
' 
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From...... 


' My name.. 
Address 
City and State. 


Miss 
Mrs. 

Mr. 
Address 


ee = 


City and State 


Miss 

j Mrs. 
Mr. 
Address 


< 


City and State. 


Miss 

Mrs... Ss adiiaabeeametaistaiin 
Mr. 

Address 


City and State_......... 


} (_] Remittance enclosed, $.... 


(_] Please send bill, payable 
after January 1, 1946. 


YANK €€ Gift Orders—Rush! 


Special gift rates:* One gift subscription... ... $1.85 


1.50 


This December 1945 issue will be included without extra charge. 


Please send gift subscriptions listed below. Send gift cards inscribed: 


[If you wish us to renew the gift subscriptions sent in former years, no need to fill 
out their names again—just check the form below and sign your name.] 


[] In addition to the above, you may renew the subscriptions to the people ! 


sent to before—at the above rates. 


*Good only until midnight, December 20, 1945. 







RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H 


Send to VANK EE 


Dublin, N. H. 


- Ge YANKEE 


MAGAZINE 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
he THIS YEAR! 


No gift could be ‘‘nicer.’’ It will be just like old times when your 
old friends and relatives receive this welcome year ‘round reminder 
of you and the many good times you've had together. Nothing 
pretentious or fancy — just YANKEE on its feet and going again. 
And that means a lot. 


To announce your gift subscription of YaNKer we will send (in the 
donor's name) the attractive gift card —-reproduced in miniature 
herewith and a copy of the Christmas issue — to reach the recipient 
on Christmas Day, if possible. 





Send all orders to: 


YANKEE 


{Subscription Department} 





(,reetings ... you will receive YANKEE for one year 


from . DUBLIN, N. H. 














To Orper: You need not send any 
: ’ money with your order unless you pre- 
Special Rate for fer to do so. A bill, payable iva 
Christmas Gift January 1, will be sent later. Names 
eg may be written on reverse side of this 
Subscriptions page or on any sheet of paper. Please 
write very plainly (better still, print or 
ONE SUBSCRIPTION typewrite) and be sure to fill in your 
own name and address. That we may give 
$1.85 you the best possible service we urge 

you to do your Christmas shopping early. 





TWO, OR MORE 
$1.50 each 


This December, 1945 
issue will be included 
without charge 
Good only until Dec. 20, 1945 





